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CONCERNING RACE SUICIDE. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERKICK. 



Not long ago a census-taker called on the mother of three 
children. 

"It doesn't take you as long to make the entries here as in 
some places," she commented, when he had finished his record. 

" No, ma'am. The other day I had a family of seven children 
to enter. But they were Irish." 

"Yes?" said the mother of three. "You don't often find 
such families as that among Americans." 

" And if they had them, where would they put them?" said the 
man. " There's no allowance made for children in first-class 
apartments, even if a poor man could afford the rent. The 
places where he can pay are not where a decent man would like 
to raise his children. Indeed, I don't know what would become 
of people if they did have big families any more." 

Here is the question that presents itself to impatient readers of 
utterances on race suicide. Mr. Dooley's remarks concerning the 
annexation of the Philippines fit the case. "What wud I do 
wid them? Shure, there isn't room in the bedroom now for me- 
silf and the bed." Judging from the difficulty some of us find in 
nourishing and training the few olive branches that scantily 
shelter our board we would be in desperate plight if we had a 
nursery full of them. 

Profound and impressive have been the fulminations against 
small families. They are especially weighty when they come 
from those who with incomes and positions which would justify 
them in treating themselves to one of the "good old-fashioned 
families " of twelve or thirteen, choose only a scanty half-dozen 
or so as their own portion. Only those with little visible means 
of support are in the habit of presenting fifteen or sixteen chil- 
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dren to a grateful country which will some day probably be taxed 
to support them. 

Many of us would, with Lady Teazle, be delighted if roses blos- 
somed under our feet and we could have strawberries all the year 
round. In other words, a large family of children would be a 
joy, the sight of a long and well-fitted family board a delight, 
the thought that we were laying up for old age stores of comfort 
and companionship in the line of children and grandchildren 
better to us than a bulky bank account. But then we have to own 
the bank account to compass these luxuries and that there is 
weekly less probability of our possessing. I say "weekly," for 
to my own startled apprehension the increase in the cost of every 
necessity for livelihood mounts with a speed to which Jonah's 
gourd is the only fit comparison. 

I do not like to think of myself as an old woman, and even ac- 
cording to the Osier methods of computation I am not yet really 
in the sere and yellow leaf. Yet if we should count time by 
heart throbs or their economic equivalents in experience, I could 
feel myself a centenarian. Little more than two decades ago I 
began housekeeping in a house which rented for thirty dollars 
a month and now commands forty-five. I kept one maid of 
all work to whom I paid three dollars and a half a week and felt 
myself a cross between a Croesus and a pauper in the trans- 
action, — a Croesus, in that I could pay such a sum, and a pauper 
in view of the bourne towards which I felt my outlay was leading 
me. 

I had been accustomed to a generous table and took it for 
granted that I could not keep house on less than ten dollars a 
week. This was to pay for gas, — we cooked by a coal-range 
then, — for ice, milk and all provisions for our family of three. 
We entertained a good deal. Recently I tried to feed another 
family of three on a limited sum. Ten dollars a week, with 
close managing, covered the actual outlay for food, ruling out 
the ice and milk bills and taking no thought for the gas, — and 
preciously short commons it was, with none of the extras I took 
as a matter of course twenty years ago, and with no allowance for 
company. 

Ask the women and you will learn a few formidable truths. 
First, that unless you go to a "cash butcher's" shop, where 
you cannot always be sure of the merits of the meat, you 
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will pay more for beef, lamb, mutton, veal, poultry, than you did 
ten years ago, five years ago. " The Beef Trust," we are told, 
'* beef " evidently being a generic term that covers all animals 
travelling by land and water which are fit for food. But is there 
a Vegetable Trust? For vegetables are higher than they were 
even two or three years back. And have the hens a Trust, too? 
All the threats of manufactured eggs have not availed to lower 
the prices of the genuine article — whether they be " strictly 
fresh," " fresh " or simply " eggs." Milk is to most of us two 
cents a quart higher than it was a few years since. The adul- 
terations of butter that crowd the market should surely make 
veritable butter less costly, though it has not done so yet. We 
are told that flour and sugar are no higher, but man cannot live 
by bread alone, and even sweetness unmixed will not sustain life. 

So much for the simple staples. Carry the case further and 
you fare worse. Look for a moment at service. My mother can 
remember when eight dollars a month was considered excellent 
wages for a cook. My memory goes not so far back, but I have 
clear recollections of the time when sixteen dollars a month was 
high wages. Now none is so mean as to be satisfied with that 
except as a temporary measure, until by learning how to make 
hash masquerade as croquettes, to achieve doubtful pastry and to 
convert good plain food into a variety of entrees that are distin- 
guished from one another chiefly by their names, the "green" 
girl becomes entitled to announce herself an experienced cook. 
Of this experience it is not necessary that a knowledge of how 
to make a good loaf of bread, a tolerable cup of coffee, or an 
eatable slice of toast shall be a component part. With all her 
imperfections on her head — or in her hand — she demands and 
gets from twenty to thirty dollars a month, and condescends in 
accepting the smaller sum. 

The specialization which has been so highly commended as a 
cure-all for lack of employment has found its way into our 
servants' halls as well as everywhere else. The opponents of race 
suicide do not mention what shall be done with the race while 
their mother is doing the cooking, washing and ironing because 
she hasn't the money to pay for a specialized servant. It was 
with difficulty that persons of small means afforded themselves 
the luxury of children when they could engage a maid who would 
do the general housework of the home and perhaps occasionally 
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" lend a hand with the baby," so that the mother could get out 
to church or to needed shopping. But the "general-housework 
servant" bids fair to take a place with the dodo as an extinct 
species. If a woman who for any reason is unable to do her own 
work is obliged to pay — let us make the prices moderate — 
twenty dollars to her cook and laundress and twenty more to her 
waitress, when her husband has an income of two thousand a 
year and spends a fourth of that in house rent, what is there 
left to do with the race ? 

A feeling of desperation seizes one at the mere approach to 
the discussion of house rent. There is the immutable, irreduci- 
ble, inevitable fardel of the dweller in cities. Poor people must 
live, and although, with Talleyrand, you may not see the neces- 
sity, you cannot rid yourself of the problem by a bitter epigram. 
And rent is the greatest obstacle in the way of seemly living. 
In the city it is absolutely impossible for even the moderately 
poor to get light and air for the sum they can pay, and it borders 
close on the impossible for those in easier circumstances. It is 
well enough to talk of air and light as free to every one. In the 
city there is not enough of either to go around, and those may 
get who have the power — or the price. Life may be supported 
without these luxuries and the dwellers in cities long ago ceased 
to include them among the essentials. A roof over the head, rooms 
to eat and sleep in, are indispensable, and if they are dark and 
crowded it is only one of the things with which one must bear. 

Even for this sort of accommodation one's income is taxed be- 
yond its powers. Every year the rents mount higher.- During 
the past fifteen years I have seen them go up, up, in my home city. 
With increased facilities of transportation the land becomes more 
valuable to the owners, and the cost of living on it is raised to 
the tenant. One year it was five dollars a month more than it 
was the year before. Another year it came up only two dollars 
a month. When it stood still for a year or so one rejoiced with 
trembling lest the immunity of this year should be made up for 
by a double increase at the end of the twelvemonth. Never is 
there a fall in the rent of houses or apartments any more than 
in the prices of other necessities of life. 

"But why not move into the suburbs or the country?" comes 
the cry. That is the one remedy proposed instantly. So far as 
the suburbs are concerned, they are rarely less expensive than 
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the city. To the country a great many persons cannot go — and 
it does not clear the situation to retort that they would not live 
there if they could. Putting aside the great armies of laborers 
in the shops and factories who must be near their work, there 
are countless others whose employment restricts them to the 
vicinity of their toil. The motorman or conductor on a car, the 
letter-carrier, the clerk whose hours are long, the bookkeeper who 
must be late at his desk, the newspaper man who works at night, 
the compositor whose hours are the same, are among them. 
Surely the man and woman who have their dwelling in crowded 
city streets which afford the worst of playgrounds for their chil- 
dren, who live in close quarters with perhaps one or two light 
rooms out of the five or six that are all they can pay for, are in 
no position to become joyful fathers and mothers of children. 
" Suffer not little children to come unto me," ceases to be a 
satire and become a sorrowful and sincere prayer. 

At this point I can hear the horror-stricken protests that this 
last remark is sure to call forth. Accusations of heartlessness, 
of unwomanliness, of lack of patriotism, are the least of the 
charges. "Any one with an income of two thousand dollars a 
year is in a position to have a family," I am told, in every va- 
riety of indignant tones. 

Undoubtedly any one ought to be able to have a family on that 
sum. But having a family is one thing and bringing it up is 
another. Bringing it up as you would like to have it brought 
up, giving the children advantages of education, of association, 
permitting them the rights that are surely theirs when by no will 
of their own they are brought into a world of doubtful blessing. 
It is very well to say, with Dr. Lavendar, that we should not 
grudge young people their unhappiness, and we all of us grant 
the advantages of more or less discipline. Yet there is a dis- 
cipline that embitters by the contrast it provokes. The boy who 
must wear patched clothes and go barefoot when none of his fel- 
lows do it, who must be denied the education he craves and put 
to work to support himself and the younger children, is subjected 
to a trial beyond his deserts. 

We may point with pride to the records of the great 
Americans who earlier in the history of our country rose to dis- 
tinction from among the poorest of the land — but we question 
our own right to subject our children to all that those same great 
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Americans went through with before they "arrived." Social 
circumstances have changed mightily in the last half - century. 
To say that our half-dozen children who are to be fed and housed 
and clothed and educated out of that two thousand a year shall 
be condemned, because of our inability to give them the associa- 
tions and advantages to which they were born, to struggle 
through life ill equipped for its contest — what man or woman, 
looking at the matter calmly and sanely, is willing to put this 
burden on children yet unborn? 

But have not incomes gone up, too? Wages have, in many 
quarters. Is this the only line in which there has been an increase 
of income? 

I admit the rise in some quarters, — although it is no more in 
proportion than the rise in the cost of living. But in many call- 
ings there has been no rise. Clerks, I am told, receive no higher 
pay than they have done for years past. I have not heard that 
the salaries of clergymen or of newspaper men have been in- 
creased, — although most physicians have raised their charges. 
I am sure writers are paid no more by the thousand 
words than they were ten years back, except in cases where the 
value of their wares has increased in the estimation of editors. 
The item of clothing is the one honorable exception which has 
not gone up higher. One can probably buy materials as reason- 
ably now as one could a decade since. But when it comes to 
making the garments! Not more than five years ago I paid a 
dressmaker six dollars when she made me a waist. If it were very 
elaborate she charged me eight. The other day I went to her 
again and asked her price for making a plain silk waist with 
only the simplest trimming. Fourteen dollars ! This did not in- 
clude any of the findings, much less the fabric. 

I have not assumed the r61e of a Cassandra, nor do I prophesy 
with Hetty Green that there is coming a revolution against exist- 
ing financial conditions when the streets will run with blood. 
My foresight is not keen. But from the depths of an unscientific 
and child-loving heart I pray that those who condemn race 
suicide and cry shame upon American small families would set 
their big brains to work to check or reduce the increased cost of 
living and make possible again the large families of the earlier 
days of the Bepublic. 

Christine Tbhhunb Hbhrick. 



